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ABSTRACT 

A content analysis of women's rolfes in "McCalls 
Magazine" in 1964 and 1974 revealed two profiles of a publication 
that has been dispensing advice and entertainment for wives and 
mothers since 1876. The recent wqmen's movement first attracted media 
coverage around 1968, and a -study of "McCalls" before and after this ■ 
time showed significant changes. Today's "McCalls" has ext];apolat ed^^ 
from "women » s^ lib" those ideas it feels are useful .to a reader ©^..^a'^ 
magazine for suburban .women without betraying a loyal readership t'hat 
was nurtured on more traditional fare. The content analysis indicated 
significant decreases from 1964 to 1974 in the number of items. that 
appealed to parenthood or to homemaking, encouraged the embellishment 
of the home, and appealed to fashion or promoted a youthful 
appearance as a goal. There were significant increases in items that 
showed parents sharing responsibility for their children, addressed 
emotional problems and maladjustments^ promoted leisure, .and appealed 
to interests outside the home. (MKM) 
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If women arc luipi^ (as viv -t of th-jn 
have long been assumdd to bo) j.ii l;.itchcn 
and piayrooia, it: may well be b'Gcauso they 
dun'r yeL kaov; the lar^^er diiuensionij v/ithin 
and outside of theraselves. Tho Ccigo. is not 
the pianlation fence -or tlie Hu'nirban wall, 
but tue inago drawn of some by the rrindrj of 
otiutrs* . . VJaen tiie ii:ia^',e iss Siiattered, society 
Glitters the di;^ location na.tural to evolution 
and Krou^ta. Tae status ([uo is dearest to 
th.oh'.e v/iio beiaofit by it. . 



— Marya Mannos 

But V/ill It Se 1 1 ? 



Ulieii tiiie late I'ruradcnL LynJ^ni B. JoIuk.u)-. cliarterod his "Great Soelet'/ 
. program lu tliL; ndd-SixtiuH, ho sinr^led out: v;or.ien as v;uil as blacks and the 
"poor,*, as a minortiy whose situation was so critical ciiat it required 
an immediate boost from tiie !',ovc.riimeiit. Pressure to upgrade, the position 
of women as citizens has given birtii to lav/s against sex discrimination, 
affLnaativc action programs and tlic proposed Equal Rights Amendment. 
Feminist organix.ations offer alternative agendas Cor women seeking to free 
themselves fr^^in the house\-if o/homcmaker vocation and for v/orking 
women who want to make the career leap from being an assistant to 
decisionraalr.er. 

iiov/ever, ansi.uilal: In;^ a nov; "consciousness" about womanliood has 
not come about without polari-at ion of men and voruni, and even of women 
'in :1 v;omi. :.; . 

Tiie raasr; luadia :;erv^: us t.aroiuuters of r^ocial morcM' and attitudes. 
The rise and fall of social n:o\%ments can be monitored through them, A 
lo^ucal point of interest to an observer of socie.tal development is the 
treatment fip(^cxalizod media devote to events affectin- their audiences. 
The rany^e of reactions to ^'v/omen's liberation" by the media and by 
women themselves has complicated assessment 'of Oie women' s ■^lovement, and 
has presented an unmistakable chalLenge to publislters of women's magazines. 

A question that merits consideration is: Has an established leader 
among women's luagar^ines — ^:C.:_:il 1 '_s^ — kept pace witli the more modern 
ideas of v/omanhood, and advocated a sigr.if icantly broader self-concept 
for v/omen than v;as popular 12 y 'ar;, agO; at tae out-s^a of large-scale 
activism on behalf of innieu and minoritie.'!? 

• Women's magazines coTtinris..- a thorougliJy entrcnclicd segment of 
Am Ticana. They traditi. .,ally aave denicto.d v/ouiuu in terms, of a man or 
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a Kmie or a uu.ily, J:...,i ■.uiu a :;ab- .inLi .i.l ■ . .iu 1: ,. o T ronantic fiction 
and poetry. Uayti-uc teK:vii:ion serials hav. fniio'..'e(l a liiu.ilar formula, 
and both .uedia have bcu'n blessed wicu faithful ..uKlIcncc,^. Tuey obviously 
responded to .^io^e ^'ornau' s iuLorust;? to e njoy suci, stability, feminist 
rhetoric nutv/itlistaudiuf;. imt aav,. taey providc-d their audiences with an 
up-to-date ix.rtrayal o| uKpaadud lifestyios for women? 

The impressive amount of reaearch sui..portiag the concept of the 
a.'.ead.a-Hettinj; function of tne media has raised the media's treatment 
oi women to a ie".l of critical importance. Altlionc.!) varions enviorn- 
n.ntal and, p:,ycholo.iical factors mediat. the effect of media output 
on audiences, Ilaxweli IcCoivbs and Jouald Shav write tliat "The concepts/ 
of status-c.aiferral/ .stereo typi,aj. and imaye-makinn all deal x.-ith the 
salience of objects or ' attributes . Aad resereh on all three have linked 
these mauipnlations of snli.uce to tile nass media/''^ Uesults of small- 
• '"'"^'^ ^:f-"dies conducted by th.se author:^ between the 1«X;8 and 1972 Presi- 
dential elections indicate that "In :j.eaeral, tlie ^-reater the auount of 
media exposure, the strmiHor the correlation between media and audience 
acendaG,"2 even tUou-h rank-orderin'r; of ..edia and audience agendas i.s 
not identical.-* 

'^obin WiUiam.s, in eiscussinp, t.io difficulty of pinpointinc indi- 
cators pi American valn.s, .•.r.,ues tiiat the media are intecral to understanding 
value systems. Har-^arut Zuee ci.es -illiamr' observation in her study 
of the JLrV-!j-i:''_iL^^* -^-^^j:^ '^y-^al: 

A no;;L rrainrul 'ajutcq o T att:it:'U'l(:u ^^^[ valuj 
orionCaiilons ij Lnnju iouih}. i.ii i;iu> .-.(ju: of 
tha Kuusrj ni-dia. ho (Winiams) i:ui-U!nt; tU'H 
coiituiil: anaiyaiircan pro vicki^ a re f i A;,; Ly ob iocLive 
nuasnrablc 1:1.(^1 for tha annly^u^ of valuer, 
•^^^^^ cit-s'a Tiumbor of s tud ios /..Thic'h have 
'^^<^'<^-^-^''^''fuJly usod Lair: approach/'^ 
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' . r , - _ . 

\v'i.ipur Sciiraimi luiri \h< uiti^d out r.hal ''C^tekeapp.)^:]^ by :; .iyiui^; yes or 
no to KiessagL^s tliat come to tli.vn nlDn- tlm cha;ir, play one of the most 
important roies in social couipaunicat ion. ' It is intcjresting to note that 
. the . head •'gatekeeper': at Mc^Jalll.s, the mana^unc editor, was a male during 
both of the sample years of Lliis study. 

In "newspapers and tue Feminists: Blackout as Social Control?'^ 

Uoniea B. Harris observes that "An effective method to control the 
conflict cenerated by a i^ocial moven;ent like v/omen^? liberat lon_ . is to 
v/ithhold information about the movement trom the general public, so mini- 
aizini-: its hai)act/"^^ 

-lorris cites ^inotlier author^s argument to support her . assertion that 
. the ma .^h, med.ia not .only uirror society but, tcf a certain extent, mani- 
pulate it' as \;ell: V 

Seeing the juainteh^nce of order as ii^e key problem ^ 

facLnj, society, I'/arren Breed assorts tiiat the media ' • 

maintain socf^^""^^^^tural cons€*lf6us not only by 

:7tr«^^nir proper bciiavior but also . by omitting 

itemtj u/iucii,. if not bT-Jcked, might reveal conflicts 

tliat remal!i uoudi;ji?J*lxa2; only as long as they are 

l<c:pt from overt crystallizatit)n. 

Breed ye^s the nodia not only as protecting, parti- 
ctilnr pros>-ure groupr. but also as protecting the • - '• 
commurnty^^ particular groups with disru;tive intentions. 
In Lieea view, newspapers and other media perform 
. a valuable service in ^withholding information of a 

highly contruvursial nature.., If conflicts remain 
indd«|n, thuy cannot bo disruptive. Keeping the ^ 
pvu)i.xc in ignorance is a tpeans o[ social control.^ ' 

.. ^"^^^^'^^•^^ =^tudv l.e.ausc ut i., a mcidle-of-the-road 

-,n.Lne, reau by a class and .roup of .ou.n viu, Mght be relOcLant 

-welcome- radical uo.ridea:r about .o.en. Tber.fore, 'it; .ould no, be ^ 
--I-isln, if Mc^ilJ^-oaanu^d .0 preserve old traditions in its conlt 
to avoid aLienntiiii, its rtsuierKiiip., " ■■ ^ " , ■ 

■ Haueve., there i« evidohce that n.ueh of' the fcuale consciousness- 
raising has germinated and- diffused in the ranl.s of middle-class women, • ■ 



soaiethFng which cpald be expecfed to cause a shlftinc. of gears at 

McCal 1 ' s . These two conflicting possibilities suggested an anomaly 

-■»■.. ^ 

that invited itivest iga©ion. 

!t seemed useful to approach a study of NcCa l 1 ^ s -by looking at 
it in terms of the other magazines competing for the female market: 
' I) Romance/Personal ity: Photoplay^ True Conf essions 

2) Home: House Beautifu l , Better Homes and Gardens 

3) Family-Oriented: V/ornan^s Day , f amiry Circle ,. Good 

Housekeepi ng . 
k) Style: Vogue , Harper's Ba zaar ^ Modern Brid e 
5) 'GeneraT Interest: McCal P s^Lajdies Home Journal, 
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6) ^ Young Modern: Glamour a Mademoi sel le , Cosm opol i tan 

7) Vanguard: Ms,„. Playgi r l , Vjjva 

This is not a«\ 1- inclusive ^1 ist of women's magazines. It 
does include leaders and those the average consumer can expect 
to flr\i on any newsstand. 'By classifying th^se periodicals according 
lo appeal, one can observe the scope of femalevor ieritations served 
by the media, A number of these magazines deal in er^tertaiimient 
fe=£fui'es> beauty, and/or "how-to*' features which discuss improvement 
of the home, Otners glorify fantasy and promote^ vicar iou? adventure 
through ''art icles on movie stars, jet-setters, or fiction characters. 
The Ust illustrates the rather narrow appeal of some of tjbe periodicals, 
which is why they were not chosen for thes analysis.. 

Magazines fn categories 1, 2 and 3 concent rat-a on item that 
are '^lsefu^' or entertaining for the reader but usually are not addressed to 
the reader's own sense of se5f. Those in category k cover a 
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socioeconomic elite, travel and the world of haute couture . Categories 

6 and 7 also are periodicals with specialized offerings. Only 

McCal 1 ' s and Ladjes Home. Journal (category 5) are broad enough in 

scope, containing some features of most of the others, to be suit-able 

for an analysis that deals with a broad range of ideas about women* 

( The decision to work With McCal 1 ^ T instead of the Journal was 

arbitrary, although influenced somewhat by th.e fact that the Journal 

8 

has been similarly analyzed by Margaret Zube and Sally B. V/il son, whose 
work is cited elsewhere in the paper,) 

To test McCal 1 ' s on its endorsement of changing roles for women, 
an analysis of editorial and adverti^sing copy and art in McCal 1 ^ s in 
]%k and 197^^ was designed. This time span was chosen because, just prior to 

midpoint (1969), the women's movement began to attrq.pt publicity 
and press coverage, thereby allowing comparisons to be drawn between 
the early, pre-movement issues and those that cculd conceivably reflect the 
Influences of the. ftiovement. 

Given that magazines must observe reader orientations and 
phi losophical continuity to maintain readership and attract advertising, 
these hypotheses wcr'e developed: 

^) ll££illl£ kept pace with changing ideas of womanhood - » 
amplified in the late sixties but has avoided endorsing or has taken a 
position against the more mi 1 i tant ideas advocated by feminists., 

^) McCo? 1 ' s , in ads and editorial copy, has promoted the 
traditional roles of the American woman while encouraging greater 
sel f -express ion within these roles. 

As Schramm has said, the gatekeeper^s perceptions and his 
subsequent decisions based on- those perceptions form the most pivotal 



part Of social comipunic::tion,. a "inirror/in^nipulatoi:'' of middle-' 

class readers, how has McCaTl ' s ffssfmi ] at(^d "women's Ifb" into its 
pages? 

This study focused on McGalTs handling of "changing womanhood:" 
wives and mothers at'^work, mother/father partnership in the care of 
children and in the uperatipn of the home, women engaged in projects 
related as much or more to self than to family or home, career versatility 
and advancement, reassessment of sexual roles. These and related 
situations were operat io.^al i zed in a content analysis, Jboth quantitative 
and qualitative, which will be, described in another section of this paper. 

Vfomen's Magazines as a Generie Type ' \' 

Among women's magazines today there is a continual ^defining and 
redefining of womanhood. itMs no longer de rigc^ur to be a suburban 
matron presiding benevolently over home and hearth unless one is 
doing it "creatively". Berng up-^to Vale — fn'fact, being one step 
ahead of up-- to- date — seems to be a prerequisite for endorsement by 
"The Big Three" ( HcCal 1 ' s . Ladies Home Journal , Good Housekeeping ). 

Americanism is trumpeted in women's magazines. The vehicle of 
patriotism is usuall-y the families of American politicians, especially 
wives of politicians. Those women are highly visible extensions of t^he 
archetypal ^middle-class, middTe-aged American female: they have^at- 
talnod 't!"i3ir status through their husbands, but they have been required 

expend enormous amounts of understanding, patience, selflessness 
and even professional assistance without getting credit for it. 
Articles about. wives of famous Americans are unanimously compass ionate^ 
admiring and sympathetic. . 



Daughters of, famous politicians also are popular w\th the 
publishers of women's magazines. They are *'sup^rstars*' and therefore 
attract 'interest, especially that of younger women i'n the readership. 

Column after column, of prescriptjve advice for women is dispensed 
monthly by women's magazines.*. V/hMe famous personalities, still are 
presented for the reader's admiration and emulation, a' scan of\features 
in women's magazineSj, then and now, indicates that the emphasis today 
is less* on being good^at being a certain type of woman than it is on 
being good at being y ourself . Naturalness, spontane^i ty , honesty are in 
dominating articles on sex, friendship, occupation, fashion and beauty. 
Artifice and gamesmanship ostensibly are out (except in Cosmopol i tan , 
where the thrill of the chase stU\ Is revered.) 

V^oman as the principal guardian of stability and tradition 
w'thin the hone, marria'jo and family, remains the watchword of McCal 1 ' s 

Jo urnal , Good Housekeepi ng, Redbook and Fanii ly C i rcle , but these 

<i 

periodicals have come to recognize that the responsibility is not 
hers alone and that she may need some help. None of thB magazines 
condones escape or i rresponsibi 1 i ty, but rather'-a program' of shared 
responsibility within the home that frees the female to '^be, herself. 

Hov/ever, readers are not without anxieties about the changes in 
their lives. In her stiudy of the Ladies Home Journal , Margaret Zube 
reported on reader resistance (expressed in letters to the editor)' to 

J ournal ' s endorsen^ent of jobs for wives and mothers. These 
•readers insist that the home is still "a demanding and rewarding 
employer^'^and that worki ng outside the hcjne isn't the cure-all for 
everything. ' , 

Virginia Sammon, in her analysis of Family Circle,, urged us not 

to'nalveiy ignore the kind of ^ntere^ts that Sustained a periodical 



like The Saturday Eveninp, Post for niany years - ^ 

. There Is still a market fpr* magazines edited for Ihta rural ^ 

(though, these days not quite sp rural), fami ly-and-home-or |ented, 

modest and practical -minded American himself. she said. "jDetter 

Homes end G ardens seems to answer this need/ Women's-'tfiag^zlnes, In 

varying degrees, respond to the same market and are, characterized, 

also In varying degrees, by this. Sammon's observation, about the 

Fam? ly Circle ♦reader : a. ^ 

Almost, by definition, : che .Fam I ly^CIrcle> reader Is- ^ 
a mother and a .homemaker. She, of couree, likes 
to thtnk'of herseJ^f as a skilled and, Indispensable 
. " worker, and In the sam^ sense she looks upon Fam I ly 

Circle as a professional journal. It Is a magazine 
about herself as well as for herself. »And she see^**^ 
, the talents required for her dually chores glamorized 

In Family. Circle's equivalent of the beauty pageaut, ^ 
Its **Homemaker of the Year" contest, where motherhood 
and efficient howseholdlroenagement are the criteria 
for renown* The housewife ls»-the hero of this maga-- 
zine, while to tPje Post reader It was always some / 
Identifiable national or International flaure In . 
politics, atheletics or popular culture-'' 

The point at which HegCal Ts and Ladles Home Journal depart from 

FamI ly Circle and other •'handbook-'for-homemaker" periodicals appears 

tt? toe 1f\ tKclr tre^tmenrt' of th:^ 5ct?p^ of Idefili^y, 

Out cjrf the \56 pages Jn one issue of Faatiii iy Clrclej 
only eight are devoted to fashions In hair and 
clothes and even fewer to the husband. Thus It , 
appears that once a woman becomes a- mother, sfje 
as h woman has little place In the family circle, 
and s^x has almbst none at aM, 

Carol Reuss Indicates that Better Homes and Gardens works on 

the same premised, '^discounting three general appeals — fiction, 

fashion and sex right from the beginning. "^^ Better Jiomes and 

Gardens professed Its purpose to be to ^'quietly stimulate new 

Interest and-new richness to- hold together the family and the home," 

In 1963, the editors of Better Home and Gardens wrote to their sales 

force, and Reuss cited this merr^o as evidence of that perlcdlcaS '0 

focu5 on family, roles: 
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Wth the exception of the. food paoes, there' s nothing 
V^iR the magazine of Interest to a woman, per se, ft*s* 
, her function and orientation as a. wife that gener-ates 

th*^ attraction. Dy the same token, what man Is 
• interested in what v;e have to say about^ bu lid ing, 

gardenincj, handyctHTj or outdoor, cookiug, a?(cept for 

\ his funttJcnal crlt^ntation as a husband arid futHer?*^ 

-.1 . ^ ^ 

V/hl le HcCal 1 ' s and Ladies Home Journal do appeal ^to women as 
^^wlves and mothers, sections on health, erj^terta I nmertt, current events 
and fiction try to appeal Co women as sexual an^ Intellectual beings, 
although the development of the^e elements of personality Is fr<3med 
largely In the context of conventional relationships; home, marriage, 
tBe faml ly. - ' ' - > ' • 

Margaret Bailey^s I969 study of fiction heroines In women's 
magazines traces theii? development during the 30 years prect^dlng the 
study. She recalls that Betty Frledan located a 1939 study which in- 
dicated heroines^ In female magazines had been career women for the most 
part. By ^9^9 only one out of three were, in the postwar: euphoria, _ 
she said, *'the happy homemaker predo?nInated.^' . * 

Ann^Griff ith, writing in 19^5> said: * , 

\ - ' 

Out of a hundred stories In women^s magazines, 
perhaps ten would be concerned with a^genulne, 
recognizable problem, and most 'stories did not 
/ ' Involve believable people or settings. 

Bailey^s own study considers fiction up through 1S76: 

/ ' , . . ' ^ • 

In both 1957 and 1967, the typical heroine In one 
I s .of these magazine short stories was an attractive, 
X ^^marrled, woman ia the ^6-'35 age. group. She lived 
- i -In a house In tfie city, had one or two children, 

and aHhonqh stie had been to coTlcge, her main % , 
' occupation ivas housel<eeping. She was in the: • 
middle economic level and her go<3ls were love- 
oriented. 

0h6 change noted*^ was in the type of problem she 
was most ^1 ikely to have. In 1957 this would 
. have been a romantic problem while In la67. It'. /s 
was- a psychological bneJ^ ' 



The observations of these reaearchers supports Sarah Elizabeth 
McBrfdels assertion that ^'pursul t-^ofrhapptness themes and occasionally 
didacticism have dominated women's ^nagazines from the very beginning- 
Bailey's article dealt mainly with McCall' s, Ladies Home Journal, 
and Vogue: 

The only common denominator among them Is that the 
subscribers are women, and while women do normally . 
share special Interests, on cognizance Is taken of 
the fact that more women are better educated than ever 
before y th at women Mice men are political animals with 
a po4»ntof view, that conspicuous consumption Is not 
everyone^ s game, let aloneXeveryone's potential, and that 
primers anJ picture books can be outgrown. 

McBride would agree: n 

V/omen*5 social, role underwent considerable alteration 
during- the last century and a quc:rter, bjuUb^the magazines 
reveal an underlying continuity vHthIn the soclnl role 
despite obvious transformations of the American woman, 
splrl tuaUy-cJIr^cted 'hoiT>ebody into a oon'Knunity'^^o^^^^i^^s 
gl3Ti\oi,vr ci^U studiously p?ryino the role of mother 
and homemaker or that of career girl. 

It Is difficult to chart ^exactly how far women^s magazines have come 

since the Ladl es Home Journal of the late Forties ^nd'early Fifties, 

when Zube observed that **the exact geographic center of the Journal 

readers world appears to have been the kitchen. The centers of 

mnny wdmcn^s psychological universes have certainly stretched since 

that time, and women*s magazi|ies -have reflected that movement. But at 

tfie same time, the leading women's periodicals seem reluctant to 

loosen their hold on the trad i t tonal "values and roles that have won 

them the allegiance , of millions of women, A 1973 Unl ted Nations report 

asserts that women's magazines are finally ^'out of hhe kitchen^^^^ 

but stops short of saying where they have gone from there. The ques-- 

<,\ . ■ * 

tjon is: Have they left the housQ? ^ ' ' 

HVPOTHESES AHP METH ODOLOG Y 
^ if significant shifts of philosophy are taking place In the pagej 
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Maii^-^, the literature suggests they ar<? occurring in an atiiio^r^^ere of 

growing pains and uncertainty about ^'v^here to go from here.*' Studies 

of v^/omen In television and print advertising,^^ television programming, ^5 
2G 

and fiction, reveal a world In which women defer to men In achievement 
and decisionmaking. Zube's study of Ladles Home Journal and Sammon's 
analysis of F amily Circl e strongly suggest that ambivalence colors the ; 
*'l Iberatlon^^ of women in their pages. ^ 

An objective content analysis and a descriptive evaluation of McCalTs 
were undertaken to render a complete picture of the magazines content. ^ 

Content Anal vsis--Ob}ecttve. A list of categories was devised to 
pin-point various types of ^emale roles depicted by HcCa l 1 's, Tabur 
1 at ion of the number of tlme^ a certain role occurred was expected to 
show^the types of roles which HcCal I ' s suggested for its readers. Six 
Issues from the beginning and the end of the ten-year period (196^- 
197^0 were coded using the list of categories. A pre'-test of categories 
yielded an iht^rcoder reliability of .85? which was considered accept- 
. able for independent author-coding. , 

Beginning with the January issue, every other Issue of McCal l^s 
for the two sample years was coded, with "he exception of hollday- 
ortcnted December issues. It was decided that coding every fifth page 
\ of half the Issues produced during the somple years, would yield a 

sufficient sample from which to generalize about the magazine. A die 
v/as tossed to determine the page of entry for each issuer 

All editorial and advertising copy and art a page long of less (i.e., 
itoms that die not jump to subsequent pages) were coded using the 
objective' categories. Longer features (fiction, articles, columns, etc.) 
I.e. J those where personal point of, view hvd to be considered, were 
cinaiy7,ed descriptively. The only exceptions to this were advertisements 
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that bled across pages but really had to be considered together to 
provide enough Information to be codable; and short articles that 
would have been less than a page In length If confined to a single sheet 
but which started on one page ond concluded on another. These were 
coded using the objective categories. The one -page cr? terion* for coding 
purposes was not simply arbitrary, HcCal 1 * s format is such that '*ons" 
pagers'^ represent* not only a natural break In space but also a difference 
in the type of material used. The type of Ideas found In shorter Items 
lent themselves to objective coding, whereas longer pieces needed des- 
criptive analysis to be properly evaluated. And while ads are not under 
on editors control, they are important because they are aimed at a 
prototypical reader *'sold*'' to Advertisers' by Hc Call 's . 

A* total of 396 Items were coded using the objective categories. 
These categories appear after the footnotes^ 
Conten t Analysts — Descri ptive 

The descriptive portion analyzed fiction* poetry, Interviews, 
columns, biography. It was felt that a discussion and comparison of 
feature material could be handled most effectively through a descriptive 
essay rather than through quantitative analysis. While objective cate- 
gories can plot the range of toplcs> they are not entirely satisfactory 
in describing the ^'colo'r^' cr nucnces of a ful!--length article. 

The descriptive analysis lr|lcludes Items from the sample years of 

iMcCall^s which typified content for those years, A composite table of 

■ " • ■ -t -' 

contents for each year was used to Isolate typical features a reader- 
could expect o find month after month. Also analyzed were articles 
and fiction that develop interests v^/hlch have become standard fare In 
ficCal 1 ' s, i^tems wore discusstad v/hich, based on. a thorough reading of 
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Jssues from the sample years/ pointed to a recurring Ideology, theme, or 
hierarchy of roles and expectations. 

THE EVOLUTION OF "THE MAGAZINE FOR SUBURBAN WOHErj^' 
This year (1976) McGalPs Is celebrating Its one hundreth anniversary 
as a magazine for American women. It was first published In April I876 
as The Queen , 11 lust rated Magazine of Fashion , advertising patterns produced 
by James McCall and Company, At that time an American, doTi t-youVself 
version of European haste couture was very much in demand. The (ju een was 
one response. 

In August 189^ it offered Its first piece of fiction- In September 

. \ 
1897 the periodical became McCalPs Magazine, subtitled *The Queen of 

Fashion." 

Today's McCall 's, "The Magazine for Suburban V/pmen", boasts a 
readership of more than seven and a half milHo^^ monthly, Mc Cal 1/s 
pattern section has shrunk to a mere two or three pages Out of an average 
150 panes ^per issue. The advent of photographic (instead of artistic) 
illustration and more leisure time for women changed the looks and con-- 
tent of McCal 1 ' s pages, it became less of a handbook for the homemaker 
and more of a journal for the homemaker-cftl^en- hobby 1st. 

WHo are the readers to whom McCal Ts appeals? Below are some of 
the demogrophics of HcCall's readership in 197^'-75:^'^ 

Almost 70 percent Were married; 30^4 percent were single. Nearly 
three-quarters own^d their own homes. 

A6*6 percent were employed (this Is slightly higher than the figure 
for U.S. women in the work force which Is about four in ten)* Only 11. A 
percent were in the professional/managerial category. 

63»8 percent of readers were more than 3$ years old. 36.2 percent 



fell in the 10-3^^ range, which is a sizable fttimbor of "y^ ung*' readers. 

Comparfi the data ^ to thatjfor LgtP}7'"*Wie other sample year. 

Almost five percent .riOj^ir^d*ers (*M.6 percent) were married in ]%h 
than in 137^''*'75* Only 38.2 perceirtXfere employed. 

67.^ were nore than 35 yeap^old. This dropped by five percent by 
137^^ 75^ 32. percent of ixti^KiSo^^ fell Into the lB-3^t age oropp. 

The readers Vi/ere not as well-educated as the i97^'^75 group. 

While the proportion of high school graduater remained about the same 
{^jK? and k3.2 percent, respectively) from ]SGk to lS7'i. in 197^^ more 
than seven percent more readers attended or graduated from college. 

In 1S7^ TicCall^s surveyed its readership of working mothers to compile 
information on the demographics and heeds of these v/omen. More than four 
Fifths responded that the main reason tfiey worked v;as because of 
money.. Out almost holf said they worked because it gave them a •^et>li^8,- 
of accomplishment. Women froi.: upper- income group- vvere more likely to 
v/ork for fulfillment rather than money, as wel 1 as being more likely . 
to have jobs with prestige. Hjsbands in the upper- income brackets were 
more likely i:o approve of their wives' v/orking. "^^ 

When asked vfhat suffered most because of their viforking, S'^.l percent 
of the women replied that the quality of their housekeeping suffered. One 
out of every three said that v;ork affected her d 1 spoS'I t ion. 

The *V;orking women' survey added on extra dimension to what is known 
about fIcCall's current readership, and it is, useful to keep this con- 
figuration of women r.:iaders in mind, as well as that of general rea- 
dcrsliip for the tv^o sample y.cans, in moving on to a description of fjqCallJ 
content. 

r 



QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 

McCAlL'S IN 1964. • 

The ]SGk HcCall was a plgsh, glossy magazine, characterized, 
by Its eye-grabbing size (it measured IV' x 14*' and often ran more 
than 200 pages) and tasteful blends of copy and art on Its cover. 
Billed as 'The FI rst Magazine for V/omen'' the editors In that .year 
relied on a standard fare of home, humor and heroism to flesh out 
their product. 

Edited by John fleck Carter (who also has edited Ladles Home 
Journal and nov; oversees good Housekeeping) ^ ^ McCaj 1 's departments 
included Fiction, Features (Perle Vandetrbilt, Horace Sutton 

Charles Goren, ''Q and Advertising/' */Stir in a Cupful of Laughter,** 
**Slght and Sound^' and numerous quest contributions); PoemSj Medicine 
Beauty, Children^ Fashions, Patterns, Needlework^ Decorating, Food 
and Equt^ent. The prose generally was ilght and chatty (especially 
the fiesta and Sutton pieces) and topics v;ere presented v;lth enthusiasts 
and verve. The language was insistent, conversational. The overall 
effect was compelling butrglib. 

Washlngton^ews and society strongly influenced McCal 1 's content - 
in 136^. Almost every issue of that year features some commentary 
on activity In the nation's capitoI, usually involving the First FamiT 
The Kennedy assassination stimulated a steady flow of copy, from re- 
prints of sympathetic letters to Kennedy's widow to reflections by 
Mrs. John Connelly to remembrances by JFK's personal secretary. Perle 
Mesta's Janua*-y column was devoted to ^The First Ladles* Jewels J* 
The March Issue fea':ured piece on ''Our Very Susy First Ladies^' and 



Mrs. Mesta again surfaced with a column on the Johnson daughters, j 
Introducing readers to Lynda Bird Johnson and her fiance (with whom she 
.later broke up) and with LucJ Bafnes Johnson's own recipe for brownfe/s. 
Tha^ year McCalPs also did nionthly pieces caU^d * 'Twenty- four hours^' fn 
the life of*./^ various celebrities, Including such strange bedfellows 
as Margaret Ch«e Smith and Steve McQueen. 

McCal 1 ' 3 al so featured regular satirical pieces by Art Buchwald; 
anecdotes and aphorisms In "Stir In a Cupful of Laughter;** witticisms 
In *M Saw It In the Paper** (similar to the Reader's Digest features) ; 
a cartoon strip pinpointing the humor of family life; and an amalgam 
of features which develop some aspect of a famous person's life, 
usually inspirational: "This Was My Father** by James Stewart, **ThereMl 
Always Be An Encore*^ by Judy Garland; ^'Bllly Graham' s Own Story;" 
"M First Hundred Years In Hollywood" by Jack V/arner; "Happiness Is not 
a Princess" about Japan's Crown Prlnce&s Mlchlko* Most of these 
affected a "Just-between-you-and-me" tone, as If only the author, the 
subject and a single reader were involved^ These articles were un- 
animously compassionate about a person's struggles and are admiring, 
almost adoring, In their treatment of that person's victories. 

Decorating, food and ^beauty tips all share the same argot: 
everything was "exciting" "romantic" "deTlciously different." The 
October 196^^ Issue enticed its readers with "A Romantic Medley" of 
patterns for evening clothes, complemented by even more patterns 
for "A Trio of Haunt ingly Lovely Fashions." The same Issue featured 
"Coquettish Croquettes" and *The Wordly Meatball." 

The 196^ McCair s ran clip-out pages for children, "Betsy McCall" 
and "Captain Kangaroo's Play-Together Page-" '*A Child's Garden of 



Mlsinformatfon'* by Art Lfnkletter was a cluster of anecdotes and vfgnettes 
to tickle the funnybones of parents, but especially mothers. 

Fiction In ncCall 's in 196^ was awash with sentiment. It usually 
Involved a crisis of the heart. The root cause (and usually the remedy 
as well) was attachment to or reconciliation with a male-. 

For example, fn ''Iiobody*s Ever in Town on Sunday,"* (January 196^) 

t'^.e female protagonist is described as having been "betrayed by the man 

she loved. TIow would she live the rest of her days caged in fury?'' In 

the last paragraph, when her estranged husband makes a date with her, the 

character thinks aloud: • 

Lord, but it'll be good to dress' for a man again. Good to be alone 
with a man again. Good to fix a meal for a man'agaln. Don't, 
spoil it now, wondering how long it vvill last- Just be grateful 
to be a 1 ive again*.*' 

The implication is that the character, who has been portrayed as 

brave, but sad, requires the vitality of, a man to validate h^f life, 

Viithout it, she^s not alive, 

"Hobody's Ever In Town on Sunday*' attempted to tackle the problems 

of a women seriously contemplating separation and divorce. Cut the same 

Issue, "Mornings at 7:^5'* typifies the ivorst women's magazine fiction: 

"With the emblem of my love pinned firmly onto h^s buttohdov^n shirt 
and the flag of romance attached* to his attache case, this man, my 
husband, went forth to slay the civic dragons. His battle cry: 
»Viva la kissl*^' . 

Their shared inspiration stems from having been reprimanded for '-loitering" 

when kissing goodbye at the commuter train station, and her suggestion that 

he v/rite a letter to the paper In protest results in his desire to run for 

mayor. After a rough-^and-tumfale try at politics, he circles back to the 

hearth, much to her relief? and we bid him goodbye at the train station 

the next morning with a kiss, 

•.V ^ • ■ f 
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Sutton*s column of breezy social chatter. Amy Vanderbllt's advice 
on etiquette, Perle fiesta's reports on the eMt?e social mfllevi^ fl^Vl^h 
stories on famous personalities, and escapist fiction coexisted in the 
same pnges with advice to the homemaker^ ,ie consumer TO. and Advertising'' 
was a sound educational feature) and the interior decorator, icinp, 
on .the cake appeared only a few pages away from the recipe for stable 
1 i ving» 

A panoply of social reforms during the Kennedy-Johnson ;/ears 

sharpened the American citizen's cognizance of a bigger world and 

McCaljMs. moved to match it. If tradition and past accomplishment s-till 

were rever4d> the magazine made room for analysis and Interpretation of 

societal shifts as well. Youth, "education, social mores, medicine and 

psychology were analyzed in wel 1 -roasearched, well -writ ten pieces, 

prompting some readers to write in and^ say HcCalTs was becoming too gloomy: 

What has happened to you, McCajJLls? You* re beginning to read ^ 
. like a social v;orker's cascbooK r" fuM of dreary accounts of 
venereal disease, illiteracy, and under-^^rivilegfed -wl th-a 
capital U. Please get off the earnest, lugubrious kick, and let's • 
have fu£ again* (May 136^0. 

This letter was followed by a message from a reader thanking HcCall 's 
for becoming a **truly adult^'* magazine through Us use of '*provocati ve, 
meaningful ideas/' 

The overall impression one might 'receive of M cCall ^s in 196'f 
is that of a busy, avcttavagantly-l LLustrated magaxiv^e (almo^r *J ike a - 
Life for women), sobered s'omewhat by growing attentiveness to the problems 
of society at large and conflicts within the family and among the young- 
It might best be described as a magazine for a homemaker who seeks .a- 
Window, ,r>rt tKa world but -WWose needs md irt<airest:s -ar^i piragmfltic^ 



McCAtl's m 

The 197^ HcCal \ 's was a smaller more compact periodical than Its 

s 

predecessor of ten years before* Production and mailing costs forced 
HcCal 1 's to reduce the dimensions of Its pag^s in February, 1971. The 
result was a tighter, more efficient looking product: shorter pieces, 
more *^bulletln'* types of Information, less splash, more business- 
like play of features, functional layout, simplified type style — all 
contributing to a feeling of forthrightness, directness and credibility* 
No longer did feature pages look like engraved invitations- 

^ While still trying to serve the homemaker. HcCaTl 's softened the 
housewf fe/hostess emphasis. The si 1 ver-lace'-and-crystal reporting 
disappeared. i}orothy and Mnry Rodgers (wife and daughter of composer 
6;Lchcird) now fiel<ti reader qusstiona 33 a mother daughter of composer 
the points of view, of two generations (Mary^s family, ages eight through 
si^cteen, are sometimes called upon for a third point of view) . **Pats 
and Pans,** the letters-tO"thc-edi tor slot, mercifully was renamed 
»^McCali;s Mailbox.'^ "Right Now/' the ''Monthly Newsletter for Vtomen,'* - 
Is an insert found near the center of each Issue, and Is similar to 
the ^'Gazette'* section uf Hs^ magazine. A tenr.page section of rplni- 
articles, ^'Rlght Now'' Is a directory of Ideas about current events, 
leisure aild self-enr?chment. It also contains a section on '^Survival In 
the Suburbs,*' a concession, perhaps, to the notion that suburbia Isn't th 
Promised Land after all. 

"It's All In the Family," a cartoon along the lines of the newspaper 
strip "family Circus," was dropped. "Sight and Sound" gave way to "A - 
Movie Guide for Puzzled Parents" — not necessarily an improvement - 
from an adult's j)ol.nt of view^slnce '^Slght and Sound" had an attractive 



"Playbin"-type format. Nevertheless, "A flovfe Guide" is a realistic 
attempt to deal with the effect of explicit films on youth. 

The 197^ McCal 1 *s reflected adult anxiety over permissive society 
and communication breakdpwn with youth. The July 197^ cover announced: 
Good news! A survey shows most teenagers love and respect 
their parents. * 

The Rodgers column Js frequently taken up with questions from 
troubled pv^rents* A,psychologist had been brought aboard to answer 
readers* questions about themselves and th^ir famines, and a M.D* 
'wrTtes regMlarly on emotlorral as well as physical health news. 

Conr^Mmer educatloji was expanded In the 197^ McCal 1 *s> and 
As vert 5 si ng'^ Is gon^, but regular features on money management and do- 
it-yourseVf (you, not your husband) reoairs appeared in its place. The 
"Good Living*' section also offers a bounty of ideas for the consumer. 

McCal 1 ^ s fiction and poetry lagged behind the relevance of Its o<ther 
features In 197^. Doth still clung ^to the Insipid formule of broken 
hearts and adored pets ^nd troubled children around which to build a plot 
Confusion existed between fiction and nonf iction, wl th regard to women's 
roles. There was also some ambivalence from fiction story to fiction 
story, as can be shown by excerpt from tv^'o fiction pieces which appeared 
In the January I97A issue. V/hile the second excerpts treated house- 
v\/Ifely Involvement as normal and rights tfie^first deprecated some of 
the tasks that Identify a housewife: 

■ % 

In "Clearing Out:" "Her husband no longer wanted her> her 
children ho longer needed her. What could Emily salvage from her 
twenty years of marriage except herself? Her talents 
were of the lowest level giving dinner parties, making 
' costumes, telephoning for causes, feeding mobs of children on' 
short notice." 
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Jn 'The End of the Story,'' "Like most womenp she took comfort In 
the safe fomiliarlty of her family!.,. And she had never doubled 
that they would live happily ever after — >u?)tll tonight. 

Working women appeared in fiction more often than In 196^, as did \ 
estranged or divorced couples. Extramarltnl sex occured, but n^ver 
within a "successful" relationship. Marriages that were crumb! ing were 
reassembled at the conclutsion of the story. In sum, serious problems 
Were taken on in fictionrbut they frequently were capped by Improbable 
solutions. ^-^-^^ 

Stories on politicians and entertainers usually v/ere angled from one 
of two perspective's: how the subject overcame a certain crisis, or to 
what exten^t tJie subject exempl i fied *^the homely virtues." Celebrities were 
useful oir>ly if they provided catharsis for the readers; tf a 
writer could convince a reader at the story's outset that she (the ' 
reader) and Barbra Streisand Wre going through similar irfent*jfy crises, 
or that Jacqueline Kennedy Ona.ssJs had teenager problems just Ifke hers, 
that reader probably jumped VJitU the. s'tory cvery-time she was ' 
required to and returned the next month fop more. Home, family, 

roots these, said McCall 's^ are the things that are Important to im- 

■ / 

portant people. / 

Articles on professional women still were conspicuously, few. But 
information on consciousness-raising, sexual counseling, day care, 
employment, the s ingle woman, childless couples, female disease and 
hygiene gained space and a substantial amount of play In the 197^ 
series. 

Perhaps the* most Important thing the descriptive analysis showed 

. • ■ \ 

is that the 197^ McCairs acknowledged, though somewhat Inconsistently, 
that "the suburban woman" should not be required to (je the sole or even 
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the main guardian of, family Identity and stabflity- By no neans should 
her responslbiU ty bo' jdbdndoped but it can be shared/ The mature 
woman should hoye a Ufa of her own, McCalPs safd but which and how 
mhy of her family commftments can be sacrificed is a question McCalTs 
has not answered clearly.^ k 
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The quantitative 'ana lysis was confined to Items of one pa'ge or Ves^" 

•Generally, these were ads and '^bullet ln';-type pieces brief messages, 

straight Information without 'actual editorial endorsement, or sales pitches 

Illustrations and photos also were coded, • 

The measuring Instrument 'consisted of 32 categories (see table).. 

Three of these male occup^^Ipn, female occupation and product re- ' ^ 
p 

presentatlve or source — had subcategories* The category of "product 

— •, ' ■ ' * 

represenatlve^^had 50 posslbl^e coFibinatlgn-s of rgce, sex and age. Rolev 
changes from 196^ to 197^ that were picked up b/ the content anal ysU 
categories and were significant at the ..05 level or better are discussed 
below. Significance was determined oy a chl-square "test. 
McCal 1 's 1964 . • • ' , • 

The percentage of all coded Items falling into each category for 
each year Appear on the coding sheet .tables at the Vear. " In some cases " 
the differences in* dat^, were not significant enough to merit discussion 
here (although In'other cases the very lack of significance was' in it- 
self significant!) 'Discussed below are those categor'le^ that provided fhe 
most information about HcCal 1 ^ s in 1264* 

Better than 25 perc.ont (25.8 percent) of all the Items {H^23^) 

ap^pealed to^the rfeader^s interest in the ^family or parenthood,'^ l^n^' . ^ 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ .* . . 

12.-5 percent of the Uems children were- ment ioned or depicted. They were 

s . ■ ■ . ■ 

associated with a mal^ figure In less than one percent of all the items, 
but were associated with a femal-e figure k.7 percent; of the. time --- five 
timps as often, as with a male. Though neither figure is v^ry'large, it ' 
does suggest that whdre children are depicted in the care of an adult In 

' • ■ 23 ■■ ■ ■ : ; - 



the \%k McCal 1 ' s more often than not, that adujt v^il 1 be. female* 

An interesting result emerged from tabulating groupings of categories 
intended to map out women ^s r^les .in relation to .men in terms of sex and ^ 
occupation. Males simply did not appear in these short items, V/hlle they 
are quite, important in f(c*tIon and feature articles, as the quaUtatWe 
analysis indicates, they s-)mp1y do not' show up on ads and news/in*- 
formation items. If a male role was even suggested (for example, in an 
ad for V^/oodhue. cologne, the copy read '("Get fresh with someone*') i t was 



to be coded. But there was. very 1 fttl^ trace of male romantic interest 
or any kind of male interest In ads. . ' • . 

The discrepancy between the "male, as romantic ipterest" category r 
and the "item promotes sexual attractiveness" category percent and • 

21.9 percent, respectively) can be explained In this way. Most of the 
Items falling in the second category were cosmetics clothing ads or ^ . 
beauty features which strongly suggested sexual encounter: '*sof t ' 
Hps", "brazen beauty," a1 1 ur ing," etc. ^.But the '^ifftale as a romantic 
interest" category . was not used wi'th this other o^e unless, there was 
a clear^^ggestion or depiction of shared romantio act ivi ty with a 
male. H^e ?hls did not occur very often (^f.3 percent of j^the time), h(it 
suggestions on how women could oook desirable did, , a d Iscrepancy between 
too seemingly similar categories occurred. , 

The number of incitements to be fashionable, pleasant-looldng, . 
huggable and sweet- smel 1 i ng was very high. These appeals were ^repre-- 
sented by categories 26 through 29. Better than one thrird^of all coded - 
Items informed the reader about "attire, appearance, cosmetics^ or 
similar possessions," ' "Sexual attract! venes^". was 'urged by 2K9 

percent. "Fashion Informationti a]one accounted for 16. 7 percent. 
"Youthfql appearance as a goal" was promoted by 8,2 percent of .thG items. 
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(This last category was typified by ads for dishwashing liquid, » ' 
makeup, and ^cover-the-gray ' halxcolorlngs ^ which have aroused the ire 
of feminists almost as often as portrayal of ' woman- as-sex--object/*) 
The fairly high incidence of appeals to ornamentation and enhancement 
of the face and body^ in editorial features as well as advertising 
confex's a high level of importance on such activities. 

The other categories whose statistical significance compared to t!i 
of self-decoration v/ere those that representt^d an appeal to the reader* 
interest In homemaking. Flfty^-seven percent of all items appealed to 
thi>s^inta^est 3 with 21 percent specifically suggesting ideas for em- 
bellishmcrit or redecoration of the home. Products especially home- 
malcing products 5 x^ere presented vrith an acknowledgement that 'the home- 
maker needs to be released ftom drudgf^ry as much as possible: more tha 
one out of every, five items boasted it was efficient and tirae-^saving. 
Nevertheless, although the iiuportance of free time vms mentionedi- bette 
than half of the items co'ded limited the reader's scope of activity to 
the house. 

A work about the leisure' category: 21.9 percent of the items 
fall into this category, the most frequent types of entries in this 
category v/ere cigar ttte and book clubs, dds and at-home entertaining, 

although travel and sports also were included in small amounts. 

J ^ 

In the '^occupation" categories, WotT>en wera depicted as haraemakers 
more than anything else^ Men, when they appeared^ were n'ost frequently 
depicted as professionals, follox^7ed by blue collar and clerical roles. 
But the percentages in each category are very sinall. People at work 
pimply were not sho^/m very of ton la McCall^s. ..Men were depicted at 
work even less than W0Tiien» but x^hen women were deplete^, they xi/era most 

do 



often fou«d at »oA on the hou=e. With s«<=l, small samples of «cu,-atloHa! 

levels. It is dlHlcult to draw any conclusions about se. bias In 

occupational roles. »>at can be s.,ld Is t.at in 1964 dealt . 

very little »lth persons In the »orIiaday »orld. 

hundred thirteen "product represenatlves'' or ^dels were counted 
in this codlns task. Forty-eight: percent ..re white, female you,3 
.dults. The next ™st frequently counted was the »ale, White child, . 
„,th 10.4 percent; and the white female child, with 11.7 percent. Adult 
„ales appeared Infrequently, and minority group representation was, 
negligible. Models In cosmetics ads were, almost exclusively, white 

models* - . . .^^ . 

TWO categories c£ particular Interest served as an Index of house- 
boundness" - categories 23 and 24. To deter^ne If a women's magazine 
-was really "out of t.e KlfcKen and in.o. the world, these categories 

inn^tinn of the idea information contained 
were written to focuS on the location_ot tne i__ 

Ai ci- fin TiPrcent of all items presented "Infor- 
in the coded item. Almost 60 percent oi dx 

Items catered to "a reader seeding to expan^interes^-utslde the ho«. 
Xn some cases an Item fell Into both categories, I.e., advertisements far 
a library of Shakespearean classics, which Is a ^nd-expandlng product 
that must be stored, and probably will be used, at home. 
■ on the basis of this data, the 1974 McCallls can be charact^rl^d 
as. a catalog of Ideas and Illustrations about hd^e and.famlly, edited 
for a white, middle-class woman whose children play a significant part 



her attention 
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McCall^s 1974 ' 

Tile fir.^t difference one notices in the data for the 1974 McCall 's 
id the almost ten pevcfint d ecrpag^ in |tW9 which '^appt^l to the reader^s 
Interest in the family or parenthood, ' There also is an increase, 
from 0.9 percent in 1964 to 4.6 percent in 1974, of items in which both 
parents are shorm sharing the responsibility for their children's 
activities and needs. These two changes can be interpreted as shifts In 
the role of the woman in the home as the interests diffuse in their 
directions. The male helps take on some of the ''mothering' duties, 
and the children becoms less salient as the scope of the magazine's ' 
content has broadened.. * 

There was an increase in the number of items addressing emotional 
problems, perhaps suggesting a realization on McCallVs part that 
reader's need to be redirected in their, search for contentment during 
times when societal approval of goals, for V7omen is in a state of upheavSl-. 

As in 1964, the role of the male outside of fiction and features is 
negligible, He^s practically invisible in. advertisements and the 
shorter items that fall within the scrutiny of, the objective content 
analysis* ^ ' " 

There is a sharp drop in the percentage of it.ems that appealed to the 
reader's interest in homemakingj from 57.1 percent in 1964 to 39^9 
percent in 1974. A.t the same time there is an increase in items that 
cater to leisure interests and interests outside the home and a 
diminishing of, incitements to embellish or beautify the home. 

Chi~square tests showed no significant difference (p ^ .05) 
between promotion of sexual attractiveness'' from 1964 to 1974, 
although there was a significant fall in the number of items that appealed 
to the reader's interest in '.^fashion' or ^'youthful apperance as a goal.'[ 

3U " * ■ ■ ■ , 
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.ihe most frequently counted /'product represenat i ve*' was once agsin 
the white fomalo/ycuun; aiult. Sha coastitutod 57-8 parcent of all 
product represcnativcs counted. Tlie next most frequently counted cate- 
gories of T roduct represcnatives , each r'^p res antln[f, ten percent of 
the totals were, the whlto^ male child aiid the white, male, young \acluXt. 
Once a^^ainj, minorities are practically ^inyisible . 

In contrast T/ith the 1964 series, the 1974 JlcCaills covers a wider 
world for the reader, introducin;^, her to world other than (but not 
instead of) kitchen, children^ apparel and coGiaetics. \flaile still 
championing home and family^ ?lcCall's in 1974 presented its readers 
v^ith new ways to enjoy traditional res^ponsibilities , The emphasis 
seeined to be o\i the reader herself^ as a person not simply as a wife 
mother, or neighbor. The .JcCall'' 3 reader was,, bein^ encouraged to come 
into her Q^^m. 
• ^ 

COMCLUS IQAiS 

The content analyses, both quantitative and qualitative, have borne 
out the reasearch hypothesis that, over ten years* time^ jlcCgll^g 
h'lo expanded its tealm of role oossibilitias for women, I'Jhile not en- 
dorsing the more militant ideas of women's liberation such as 
abortion^-on -demand, free day care, rejection of marriage and/or the 
nuclear family it has nlven ample covcra^j.e to abortion as a right, 
quality day care for children of working parents., and reassessment of 
jelatiunships and responsibilities witnin marriage and the family. 
iMcCall's has extrapolated from "women's lib*' those ideas it feels to . 
be "useful" to a reader of a ^^magazine for suburban v/omen^'^ (a 
readership':which includes a growing number of young women) v/ithout 
betraying a loyal readership that was nurtured on more traditional fare 

Si , 
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As a monthly agenda of social issues , tips on life and living, 
and personal points of view, McCall*s cannot be accused of ignoring 
' women's lib* >"Whlle no4: endorsing the^ movement per se, McCall*s has 
provided a substantial amount of information and instruction on how 

X 

the reader can make the best of her time and herself without relin- 
quishing tradi.tional beliefs. McCallVs , through case studies 5 features 
and atricles by psychologist-' and experts ^ also tries to be infor- 
mative and sympathetic about women who found they had to leave traditionnl 
values and roles about women behind them to regain a sense of self* 

Both phases of the content analysis show that the gatekeeper has 
not been a sinister force fighting what has come to be identified as 
'Vomen's lib.^' Instead^ McCall ^3 s eems to have achieved an 
editorial prdfile that tries to both lead and support its consti- 
tuency of readers. The 1974 McCallTs seems to encourage a wider sphere 
of activity for readers while still guiding them to traditional roles 
likely to be important to women over 35, a group that constitutes 65 
percent of McCall^ s readership. 

The chief change from 1964 to 1974 seems to be that McGall's has 
gotten ''out of the kitchen'' after all. The reader of the 1974 
McGall^s was likely to be more mobile and independent than she was ten 
years «^.arlier , and McCall'' s encouraged her. McCall ^s still provides 
entertainment features for readers who simply want to relax with some 
light reading. But it is an attractive 5 informative magazine for. a 
middle-class \joman with a family, who is Intereeted in the views and 
lives of well-knox^7n individuals ^ and who wants to ba exposed to ideals, 
information and creative projects appropriate to the common demominator 
of .women like her. If McCall" s can be used as a yardstick, of such 
Interests, and I think it can, the changes in the magazine over ten 



years indicate that the gatekeeper's perception of the common demom-' 
inator of readers has moved somewhat — ^out of the kitchen'* and into 
a world that* ceutera more around the, reader than anyone else. 
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i96'4 Serlecj 

DATE OF ISSUE^ (Cols. I-3) PAGE !!UMBER (Cols, k-5) 

ITEM DESCRIPTION 



• % of Coded 

t terns 

1) Does the Item appeal to the reader * s interest In 
the family or Interest In parenthood? (mentions 

family, children; or theme is family life.) 25>8 (Col. 7) 

2) Are parents depicted or discussed as sharing res- 
ponsibllity for'their children and their family 
life? (guiding children In activity, sharing 

their play, being responsible for family problems), «9 (COK 6) 

3) If children are mentioned or pictured , re they 
associated primarily with their mother of a fe- 
male figure? « ^ ^^7 (Col. 9) 

h) If children are mentioned or pictured, are they 
associated primarily with their father or male 

figure? ' >9 (Col, 10) 

5) Children depicted alone or with other children? 6.9 (Col . 11) 

6) Does item concer fzmily or pediatric health? 

(Including safety for children) . (CoU 12) 

7) Does item concern adult health and disease? 
(itcr.s of a cosmetic nature, i.e., deodorants, 

skin cream for beauty, etc.) ^ 7.3 (Col . 13) 

8) Does i tem '^address emotional, problems? (sexual 

problems, unhappiness, alcoholism, etc.) c .9 (Col. 1^) 

0) !f the male appc::irs in or is suggested by the 
i tem, Ts he depicted as a ''romantic interest" 
for the female^ (date escort, pursuer; giving 
g^male luxury item; or otherwise suggesting 

importance of female attractiveness to male)? k,3 (Col, 15) 

10) Is a ;ale depicted or suggested as the female's 
'^provider,'* (taking care of female or giving 

her an essential item, etc.)? ./^ (Col. 16) 

11) Is a male depicted as a partner or colleague 
of a female (where both would appear to be 

equal in shared activity)? ^ 2.6 (Col, \7) 

12) .Sees the item depict a femal^ assisting a 

male? (where the male appears to be 

coordinating or leading the activity) - .k (Col . 1?) 

■ ■ 33 ■ , ^• 



% of Coded 
! terns 
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,13) ''culd you say the femalei depicted Is directing 
the male in his activity? 

1^) !s the female depicted on the job alone? 

15) if male Is shown in occupation, how Would you 
describe his line of work? 



.9 (Col 



0 (Col . 
(Col. 



.?oy 

21) 



Professional 

Clerical 

Blue Col lar 

Homemaker 

Other (specify) 

Unable to determine 

Does not apply 



2.6 Row 1 
.4 Row 2 

.9 Row 3 

0 Row k 

0 Row 5 
0 Row 6 



96. 1 Bpw 7 



]C) If female is shown in occupation, how would you 
describe her line of work? 



Professional 

Clerical 

Blue Col lar 

Homemaker 

Other ' (specify) 

Unable *to determine 

Does not apply 



(Col. 22) 



^ Row 1 
0 Row 2 



0 Row 3 

5.6' Row H 
6 Row 5 
O' Row 6 • 



93.5 Row 7 



17) Does the item appeal to the" reader ' s Interest in 
hcmemaking (consu.ieri sm, household improvement, 
food, pets, furniture, etc.) |57'l (Col 



18) Does item appeal to reader's concern with efficiency 
(sames time and labor; promotes effectiveness)? 

19) Does the item .cVaim to facijiate economy- (saves 
money, .lends itself to thrift)? 

20) Does the item promote information or product 
because of its ease (simple to use or to care 
for, attractive because of lack of complexity)? 



23) 

22.7 (Col. 2^) 
16.3 (CoK 25) 

-12.^ (Col. 26) 



21) Does item encourage, reader to embellish or beautify 

home? , 21 .0 (Col . 



22) Does the item promote i nnovativeness and creat i vi ty? 31 > 3 (Col 

58.8 (Col 



23) Does fhe item present information useful to a 
reader's interest at heme? 



27) 

28) 

29) 



2^) Does the Item present Information useful to a 

reader se^eking to expand interest outside of the 
. ..home? 



6.9 (Col, 30) 
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of Coded 

' . ♦ I terns 

25) Does the 1 tern "'inform thei reader about leisure 
^Interests (hobbies, entertainment, dining, 

'travel, vacations, sport)? 21 .9 (Col , 31) 

26) Does the item inform the reader about attire, 
appearance, cosmetics, or siniilar personal 

possessions?* 37,3 (CoK 32) 

27) Docs item promote sexual attractiveness? ^ 21 .9. (Col , 33) 

28) Does Item promote youthful appearance as a goal? 3>2 (CoJ > 34) 

29) Does the item appeaj to the reader's interest in 

fashion? ^ ^ 16>7' (CoI> 3?) 

30) Does Item appeal to any miscellaneous Interests 

not described above? ^ 2,6 (Col. 35) 

31) Race, age, and sex of product represenat i ve (50 
poss!>le combinations were assigned a two-^digit 
codeopace on IBM card was left for percentages 

of most frequently counted product represenatives) . (Cols* 37- 

45) 
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1974 Series 



DATE OF ISSU E (C ls. 1-3) PAGE NUMBER (Cols. 4-5) 

ITEM DESCRIPTION ' - 

1 

erf Coded 
. Items 



1) D^es the item appeal to the reader^s Interest In 
the' family or i'titerest in parenthood? (mentions 

family, children; or theme Is fatmlly life) 16.2 (Col, 7) 

2) ^ Are parents depicted or discussed as sharing res- 

ponsibility for their children and their family 
life? (gjilding children In activity, sharing 

their play, being responsible for family problems) 4«6 (Col. S) 

■■ ■ ^ " 

3) If children are mentioned or pictured, are they 

associated primarily with their mother or a fe- 
male figure? . . 3>5 (Col, 9) 

4) If children are mentioned or pictured, are they 
associated primarily with their father or a male 

figure? /Q (Col. 10) 

5) Children depicted alone or with other children? 11,7 (Col, 11) 

6) Does item concern family" or pediatric health? 

(including safety for children) ^ 2,3 (Col, 12) 

7) Does item concern adult health and disease? 

(not items of a cosmetic natrre, i.e,, deodorants, 

skin creams for beauty, etc) ^ 5,8 (Col, 13) 

8) Does item address emotional problems? (sexual 

problems, unhappiness 3, alcoholism, etc) 5,2 (Colo 14) 

9) If the male appears in or is suggested-rby the item ^ 
is \he depicted as a xiromantic interest" for the 

female (date, escort, pursuer^ giving female 

luxury item; othen^rise suggesting importance of " , 

female attractiveness to male)? _^--4^Tl (Col, 15) 

10) Is a male depicted or suggested as-the^feniale's 
•'provider/* (taking carstlof^^emale or giving 

her an^sBe^y^l-HLtemTetc.)? ,6 (Col, 16) 

Cs the male depicted as a. .partner of colleague of 
a female (where both would appear to be equal 

in shared activity)? . 4.6 (Col. 17) 
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% of Coded 
Items 



12) Does th^ item depict a female assisting a male? 
(where the i,ale a!!ears to be coordinatitig^ or 

: leading the activity) ? -n**^ " ^ * . 

13) Would you say the female depicted is directi^ t 
* the/mal^ in'his acti^dty? 

14) Is the female depicted on the job alone? 

15) If male is shown in occupation, how would you 
djescribe his line of work? 



Professional 


.6 


Row 


1 


Clerical 


0 


Row 


2 


Blue Collar 


0 


Row 


3 


Homem.aker 


0 


Row 


4 


Other (specify) - 


0 


-Row 


5 


Unable to determine 


0 


Row 


6 


Does no^t' apply 




Row 


7 



16) If female is shovm in occupation, how would yoil 
des'crive her line of work? » 



1-7 



0 



Professional * 
Clerical . 
Blue Collar 
Homemaker , , 
Other (specif i) 

' Unable to* determine 

Does not anply,^-^ 97.1 



1.2 



0 



_ Row 1 
Row 2 

2 Row 3 
Row 4 
Rov7 5 

_;-^Row 6 

" Row 7 



17^) Does the irem^^3p.pe-fd;^"^to':the reader* s Interest in 
homemakixig'' Cconsumerism, household improvement, 
_^,^<Krci7 pets, fUvrJtur^. etc.)? 

18) Does item appeal to re^Cdar's concern with ef ficie ufiy 
(saves time and labor;" promotes effectiveness)? 



0 (Col. 18) 



1:2 (Col. 19) 
1.2 (£:ol. 20) 



(Col. 21) 



(Col. 22) 



19) ' Does the item clain\ to faciliate economy- (saves 

money, lends itself to thrift)? 

20) Dofs the item promote information or product 
because of its ease (simple to use or to care fof^ 
attractive because of lack of complexity)? 

21) Does item encoufage reader to embellish o"r 
beautify the home? 

22) Docs the item promote ianovatlveness and creativity? 



39.9 (Col. 23) 
8.7 (Col. 24) 
13.3 (Col. 25) 



10.4 (Col. 26) 

13.3 ■ (Col.?.2?) 
(Col. 28) 



^7 



r 

" % Coded 

I terns 

23) Doe's the I tern present informat/on useful 

to a reader's interest at home? - _ Jig, y (Col > 29) 

l^) Does, the'^i tern prcx'sen.t Inforvmation useful to a • "\ 
reader seeki ng to expand- j nterests outside the 
i^'Onne? ' 15-0 '(CoK 50) 

25^ Does the i tem present J nformat i on about leisure 
interests (hobbies, entertainment, dining, 

travel, vacat idns .sport) ? 3^^^ I (Col ■ 31) 

16) Does the item inform the reader about attire, 
appearance^ cosmetics, or simijar personal 

possessions? ' ' • " 30. j (Cpl . 32) 

^ ■" - — 'I " ■ "- — 

27) Does item promote sexua] attract iveness?,^ 16.S (Col ■ 33) 

2o) Does i tern' promo.te youthful appearaflce as a goal? k,(^ (C ol .^ 3^) 

Vj) Does the item apppa-l to the reader *s interest 

in fashion?^ ^ ' g.C (CoK 35) . 

30) Does item appeal to any micellaneous interests 

not described above? , 0 (Col. 36) 

• 

31) Kace^ age and sex of product represenative (50 
possible combinations^ were assigned ar.tvvd-digit 
code, space on IBM card was left for a maximum of six 
of six product represenat i ves per item. See 

text for percentages of most frequently counted 

product represenat i ves) . (CoJ.s 37-^!?) 
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Differences between '1964 and Content Cdtosories 
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Catetory x2 , d.f. 



Appeals to family, " • 5c04 1 ,025 

pareri*-hood 

Pareats depicted 6.36 . 1 ,01 

sharing responsibility 

for children ^ 

J Item addresses 5.97 1 .025 

eTTOtional problem 

item appeals'' to 12.02 1 .001 

interest in 

hcmenaking 

Item encourages '6.03 1 .025' 

embellishment 

of home 

Item appeals to 7,64 1 .01 

readex^s interest 

outside home - ' 

Item appeals to 7.36 ,1 . .01 

leisure' interests . * 

. Item promotes 4.18 1 .05 

youthful interest 
as goal 

Item appeals to 4.14 1 • ,05 

interest in fashion 
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